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of mentioning some of the circumstances which led to the "defiance" of
the Court. But really we were not "out for mischief". For three days
the proceedings went on smoothly and the Court could not accuse us of
"defiance" any more than the Counsel for the Crown could accuse us of
"defence." But the trouble began with Maulana Hussain Ahmed SaheVs
statement. The Court refused to call a qualified interpreter, and it was
this that led Kitchlew to insist on speaking in Urdu when the Magistrate
wanted to begin with another of the co-accused for whom the interpreter
would not, he said, be needed. On the following day the atmosphere
was entirely changed though we do not know what led to the change
over-night. It was the Court that was "defiant". Kitchlew's statement
which was on the same lines as mine was objected to at every fresh
sentence and the Magistrate would not take it down. Then he insisted
on asking the Shankaracharya to get up if he wanted to make a state-
ment, which, the Shankaracharya said, he could not do on religious
grounds. It was this which compelled me to expostulate with the Magis-
trate without any passion. I asked him whether he would insist on a re-
ligious personage of the Shankaracharya's position in the Hindu hierarchy
paying respect to the conventions of a law-court even if he thereby had
to show disregard of what he considered divine law itself. The Magis-
trate belonged to a community the origin of which in the history of India
dated back to a migration from its own motherland for fear of having to
disregard what it considered divine law. He had such a great belief in
the respect due to a British law-court. Had he no belief in God? And
all that appears in the papers is the bare interrogatory : "Have you no
belief in God?" His reply to my appeal was an order in the worst
possible tone to sit down. But while I refused to comply, I never said,
"Let me see what you can do." I said he could use force', but there was
no law which could compel an accused person to sit down. Poor Shaukat
did his best to placate the Magistrate and pleaded with him not to
interrupt him while he was making his statement, as it put him off
completely. But clearly the Magistrate was determined that nothing
like my statement of the previous day should go on record now or be
even heard by those co-operators and others who attended his court.
When Maulana Hussain Ahmed Saheb began his statement, he neither
got it interpreted by the Court interpreter (who had already confessed his
incompetence to interpret an exposition of Islamic law) nor made the
least effort to understand what the Maulana Saheb was saying. Nothing
was taken down. But even this was not enough. His indifference was
impudent enough, but he added to that one or two direct insults, such
as, "It is not necessary to recite the entire Quran here." Maulana Niser
Ahmed Saheb's very brief statement fared no better. And so indifferent
was the Magistrate to every requirement of law and procedure that ho